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be got at to indicate, and very frequently it must not be stopped for
a sufficient time to allow of the measurements being taken. Further,
in a very great many cases the engines employed for this work do
not work expansively, at least not beyond the ordinary expansion
provided by the arrangement of the valves, as the engine leaves the
makers. In the great majority of cases, economy of steam is not
sought for, where driving of machines is concerned, unless the engine
is driving a number of machines through shafting, and it is con-
venient to make the necessary arrangements for working it expan-
sively. What is usually wanted is that the machine shall keep on
working during the full working day, and for that purpose the engine
is required to have plenty of power, and further, it is often not
convenient for it to be of the larger size necessary, if it is to work
expansively. Hence, engines for this purpose are frequently sent out
with their valves arranged to cut off at half, or three-quarter stroke,
or even not to cut off at all, and the work is done more or less by a
push from the steam, coming direct from the boiler. After all, the
losses by condensation are far more than any losses due to any
working expansively in small engines of this kind. For the purpose
of estimating the power that an electric motor to take the place
of one of these engines should furnish, it is a pretty safe rule to take
the size of the cylinder, the length of the stroke, and the pressure
of the steam at the stop valve, applying the usual engine formula.
If this rule dictates an electric motor larger than could possibly
have done the work, it will be a good fault. The tendency when
fitting electric motors up is too often in the opposite direction, and
this leads too often to breakdowns that might have been avoided,
if a little more power had been given.